BUCKINGHAM
of his departure Sir Clement Throgmorton thought fit to give him a word of warning: cWere it not better,5 he said, 'that your Grace wore a privy coat or secret shirt of mail?' 'It needs not/ replied Buckingham, 'there are no Roman spirits left.'1 It was the fury of the mob he feared most, perhaps recalling the ghastly details of Lambe's murder.
After his arrival in Portsmouth he nearly fell a victim to this very fury, for on August 2 2nd as a condemned sailor was being led to execution, there was a general rush on the part of his comrades to save him. Buckingham, followed by an armed guard, rode quickly to the scene, and was perilously near being lynched by the infuriated mob. But his guard staved off the attack, the crowd was driven back, and the sailor executed. Encircled by soldiers, Buckingham rode back to his lodging in the high street, suffering severely from the nervous shock of his adventure. For the rest of the day he was indisposed and remained indoors. The King, who was staying with Sir Daniel Norton at Southwick, about five miles outside Portsmouth, came over to visit him that afternoon. The meeting was more affectionate than ever, and as Charles finally arose to depart, Buckingham embraced him passionately, as though he divined in his inmost soul that they were never to meet again.
Meanwhile, trudging along the dusty roads to Portsmouth in the heat of the August sun, might have been seen a footsore traveller who seemed to be goaded to his efforts by some inward enthusiasm. Occasionally he secured a lift from some wagoner, but for the most part he had to walk. On the morning of Tuesday, August igth, he had left the house in Fleet Street where he lodged with his mother, to set off on his desperate mission. He had taken the preliminary measure of sewing into the lining of his hat a
1 WOTTON, 'Life and Death of George Villiers*, Harleian Miscellany, v, p. 319.
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